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The Write Place 


© All news, dates, gossip 

@ Past-times tenor meets Martin Gayford 

© Outside In, Company, more! 

® Jonathan Coe eggs him on 
@ Mark Sinker on Spike Lee 

© Outlook for looking out 

® This month’s mighty fine offer 

@ On record, part one: Mike Pish 

@ The berets, the goatees, the players 

@ Mr Clarinet meets Mr Mathieson 

© This month’s bunch 

® Big roundup of all that’s new on disc and tape 
@ Readers’ fun 









Five Elements, the Sun Ra 


Wheeler Big Band are among 

Jazz Lunarcy Festival, planned 
for 28 October-11 November 
at three East London venues - 

Royal Stratford. Line-up so far 

(28 October, HE); Gary Tho¬ 
mas Qt, Steve Williamson Qnt 

Burton Qnt (3, HMS); Ken^ 
Wheeler Big Band (7, HMS); 



for details. 








Youth Jazz Orchestra w/Peter 
King and Henry Lowther (26 
October); Jonathan Gee Qt w/ 




place at the Guinness Spot: 
dates are Teddy Edwards (12); 
Blues Band (13, 14); Dewey 


Redman Qt (15); Carol Kidd 
(16); Paul Rogers Sextet (17); 
Jon Hiseman Qt (19); Hum- 

Woodman, Norris Turney 
(20-22); Pizza Express Modern 
Jazz Sextet (23); John Stevens, 

head, Ed Jones (24). Details 
from 0232 667687. 


Wilson and Carol Kidd are 

Highlights at Gateshead’s 

David Murray Octet (13), with 
(18). Details from 091 477 



tival comes from Nancy Wil- 

Orchestra (27); Courtney Pine 
(28); Shades Of Kenton (3 
November). There will also be 

tails from 081 690 0002. 




Reich, Meredith Monk, John 
Squared”) and Judith Weir 

Dates are London QEH (18 
October); Cheltenham Pump 
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Latest word on the opening of the new Jazz Cafe is 
that, after Mr Dabner’s wild optimism over an October 
opening, he’s set 12 November as the first shakedown for his 
new Camden Town niterie. Our table’s already booked . . . 
Pity we have to steal some of his thunder, but it should be 
pointed out that the first night of Wire’s new club venture at 
London’s Borderline, off Tottenham Court Road, will be on 4 
November. Full details in next month’s issue . . . After our 
report on David Sanborn guesting with Spy Vs Spy, The Cat 
managed to buttonhole the famed altoman on his brief visit to 
London for the Jazz Week back in July. How did he enjoy the 
SVS gig? “Quite a lot. But my ears were ringing for three days 
afterwards. Boy, that guy Ted Epstein is loud” . . . Speaking 
of John Zorn, the Lower East Side’s finest celebrated his 
thirty-something birthday at Outside In with Sian. The 
splendid Shuffle Demons played “Happy Birthday” for him 
but the big Zee seemed a tad unimpressed. Maybe he really is 
too old to play hardcore (© Stock, Hausen And Walkman) 

. . . Overheard at the Decoy record stall at Outside In: a 
nine-year-old gentleman demanding to see the Pat Metheny 
stock while pointing out that "Wire says he’s going downhill” 
- good to see impassioned debate among our younger readers 
. . . Wanna buy a trumpet? You could be blowing on the 
instrument featured on the cover of this month’s issue. It’s a 
vintage Olds Special in beautiful nick, just waiting for a 
loving purchaser. Interested parties should phone Paxman of 
Covent Garden on 071 240 5775 . . . Nice to see so many cats 
at our stand at this year’s British Music Fair. Among visitors 
to the Wire stall, we welcomed Gail Thompson, Frank 
Tontoh, Antony Hopkins, Fayyaz Virji, Glen Williamson 
and Speakout Jones (mind you, he gets everywhere). 

Oh no! Just as I was typing out a plug for Take Cover, the 
excellent new African-Latin music magazine edited by some¬ 
time Wire correspondent Chris Stapleton, news comes 


through that the backing has been lost and Chris has had to 
fold it after one issue. Shame! But rescue plans may yet see it 

Chris . . . But here’s another free plug: worth checking out is 
new restaurant Lazy River at Neals Yard, Covent Garden - 
excellent international cuisine in a blues-based ambience with 
live music often on the menu. Louisiana Red will be there on 
2 October . . . Jason Rebello’s album due any day now. 
Advance listenings suggest an interesting blend of discreet 
fusion and more straight-ahead stylings, with Rebello the 
composer out front . . . Blue Note looking healthy, but 
they've reportedly dropped a number of stalwart names: Mose 
Allison, Bireli Lagrene and even old stager Freddie Hub¬ 
bard have departed . . . Ever wonder why Tower Records in 
Piccadilly isn’t always as stocked up as it might be? Chances 
are that the distributor of the record you want hasn’t been 
down there for a couple of weeks. It seems their system is to 
oblige reps to go round the racks, checking what’s not in and 
filing their own order. Maybe the staff are ‘too busy’ for that 
. . . Very collectable. Alan Searle of Edinburgh has a 
complete set of Wire from number one up to 59 for disposal. 
Must be mad, but you can take advantage and make him an 
offer. Phone on 031 666 2200 . . . The hippest dentist in 
New York, Elliot Oxenberg, an old drinking buddy of The 
Cat’s, has organised a concert at Merkin Concert Hall on 67th 

commend the event to all readers; phone 212 362 8719 for 
booking info . . . And another name from the Hotwire Hall 
Of Fame, Tony Williams, has organised a new Jazz Link 
Line. Callers who ring 0800 525 444 and leave their address 
will receive an invaluable factsheet listing clubs, record labels, 
societies, shops and much else of value to a jazz-type 
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DON CHERRY “MULTIKULTI” 

“MULTIKULTI" IS CHERRY’S THIRD ALBUM ON A&M, THE SECOND IN AS MANY YEARS. HIS MOST RECENT OUTING. THE 
CRITICALLY ACCLAIMED “ART DECO” WAS NAMED ONE OF THE TOP 10 JAZZ ALBUMS OF 1989 BY ROLLING STONE 
MAGAZINE AND WAS A TOP 10 BILLBOARD JAZZ ALBUM. 

THIS YEAR. CHERRY PERFORMS HIS TRADEMARK TRUMPET IN A THIRD WORLD SETTING WITH TRADITIONAL AFRICAN 
PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS AND THE WHISPERY SOUNDS OF THE POCKET TRUMPET. CHERRY’S THROATY VOCALS 
PUNCTUATE THE RHYTHM ON “DIVINITY TREE” AND “UNTIL THE RAIN COMES” BOTH OF WHICH ARE BACKED BY 
THE HIEROGLYOPHICS ENSEMBLE. A 16 MEMBER HORN SECTION. CHERRY ENDEARINGLY CALLS THIS ECLECTIC MIX 
“MULTIKULTI”. A REFLECTION OF HOW HE HEARS THE WORLD COMING TOGETHER. PRODUCED BY NOTED JAZZMAN 
JOHN SNYDER. “MULTIKULTI” CONTAINS ORIGINAL MATERIAL WRITTEN BY CHERRY. 


SUN RA “PURPLE NIGHT” 

“PURPLE NIGHT” IS SUN RA’S FOLLOW-UP TO HIS A&M ALBUM DEBUT “BLUE DELIGHT”. NAMED ONE OF ROLLING 
STONE MAGAZINE’S TOP 10 JAZZ ALBUMS OF 1989 AND A CHART-TOPPING BILLBOARD RECORD. HIS NEW ALBUM 
SIGNIFIES HIS RETURN TO THE AVANT GARDE JAZZ OPERA THAT HAS GAINED SUN RA AND HIS ARKESTRA NOTORIETY. 
FEATURING ALL NEW COMPOSITIONS BY PIANIST SUN RA EXCEPT FOR THE STANDARD. “STARS FELL ON ALABAMA”; 
“PURPLE NIGHT” FOLLOWS THE SELF-IDENTIFIED “SATURN BORN" MUSICIAN’S INTER-GALLACTIC TRAVEL THEME. 
DON CHERRY GUESTS ON THREE TRACKS PLAYING THE POCKET TRUMPET ALONG WITH JOHN GILMORE ON TENOR SAX 
AND JOHN ORE ON BASS. 


GERRY MULLIGAN “LONESOME BOULEVARD” 

MASTER BARITONE SAXMAN GERRY MULLIGAN ENTERS HIS STH DECADE IN JAZZ WITH THE RELEASE OF “LONESOME 
BOULEVARD". SUPERBLY ARRANGED WITH BOLD SOUNDS, FULLY-VOICED CHORDS. AND TOUCHING. SEDUCTIVE 
BALLADS. “LONESOME BOULEVARD” IS THE MOST SENSITIVELY PRODUCED OF ANY OF MULLIGAN’S RECORDINGS TO 
DATE. 9 ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS DISPLAY MULLIGAN’S UNIQUE COMBINATION OF PHRASING AND TIMING. 

THIS IS THE FIRST ALBUM IN YEARS THAT FEATURES MULLIGAN’S CONCERT QUARTET WHICH INCLUDES RICHIE DE 
ROSA (DRUMS), DEAN JOHNSON (BASS). AND BILL CHARLAP (PIANO). CALLED THE “ZOOT SIMS OF THE BARITONE 
SAX” BECAUSE OF HIS MELODIC VERVE. MULLIGAN HAS WRITTEN, ARRANGED AND PLAYED WITH ALL THE TRAIL- 
BLAZERS OF JAZZ INCLUDING STAN KENTON, CHET BAKER. ART FARMER. DAVE BRUBECK AND STAN GETZ. 


CECIL TAYLOR “IN FLORESCENCE” 

CECIL TAYLOR, TOUTED AS THE FATHER OF IMPROVISATIONAL JAZZ. DELIVERS HIS FIRST DOMESTIC RECORDING IN 
OVER A DECADE, “IN FLORESCENCE". HIS COMPOSITIONAL MENU CONTAINS 14 OF HIS MOST ADROIT, BUT ACCESSIBLE 
RECORDINGS TO DATE. IN THIS MASTERFUL COMPILATION, CECIL WEAVES “THE VOICE, THE CHANTING, THE POEMS 
AND THE MOVEMENT, WHICH ARE ALL THINGS HE HAS BEEN WORKING UP TO THROUGHOUT HIS WHOLE CAREER”. 

A LEADING INNOVATOR OF JAZZ IN THE SO’S AND 60'S, TAYLOR’S ELABORATE, INTENSE AND COMPLEX PIANO 
COMPOSITIONS SET HIM APART EARLY ON FROM THE MELODIC CONVENTIONAL JAZZ HARMONIES AND RHYTHMS. AND 
EARNED HIM ‘RECORD OF THE YEAR’ ACCOLADES FOR “SILENT TONGUE”, DOWNBEAT’S HALL OF FAME AND COUNT¬ 
LESS COLLABORATIONS WITH PRE-EMINENT CHOREOGRAPHERS SUCH AS ALVIN AILEY AND MIKHAIL BARYSHNIKOV. 
















Past Master 


Scott Hamilton is a musician who defies a great 
deal of writing and thinking about jazz. I grew up believing 
that jazz history was a matter of rocket-assisted musical 
progress, style succeeding style from the bordellos of New 
Orleans to the lofts of Manhattan. The best examples of each 
genre naturally came at the correct date - when it was freshly 
minted. Thus the greatest Armstrong came before 1930, the 
finest Lester Young before 1940, and so on. Players who tried 
to ignore the manifest destiny of the music, one instinctively 
felt, could not be very good. 

That is exactly the assumption I made about Hamilton 

Here was a young white tenor saxophonist - even younger than 
me - playing in a manner audibly influenced by Ben Webster 
and Illinois Jacquet: ergo his music must be a fake. I presumed 
he bore the same relationship to Jacquet and Webster as 
reproduction does to genuine Chippendale, and casual listen¬ 
ing to the early albums suggested that I was right. When I 
next heard him, however, half-a-dozen years later, I realised 
that I was going to have to recant. 

By the mid 80s - the record Major League made with Jake 
Hanna and Dave McKenna in 1986 marked my moment of 
conversion — Hamilton had become an immensely persuasive 
performer — distinctive, dynamic, bubbling with fresh ideas. 
It was impossible to ignore his quality. Since then he has 
improved still further — his playing in England during April 
and August this year was the best I have yet heard. After a 
Hamilton gig a few years ago, a friend of mine remarked that 
he was good, “But I wish he’d get a bit more ruffled” - and I 
saw what he meant. There was still a degree of emotional 
reticence in Hamilton’s approach then, but that has dis¬ 
appeared in the last year or two. Now he really opens out, 
sometimes playing rampaging solos that g& oil for 15 or 20 
minutes - flat out - with never a repeated phrase. 

He is beginning to play like a truly great tenor player - and 
one, furthermore, of a kind that is becoming very rare. He 
retains an overpowering Webster/Jacquet tone on ballads; each 
note engulfs you like a huge, warm bank of sound. But 
otherwise he is coming to resemble more and more that 
wonderful generation of tenor players who listened to both 


Lester Young and Charlie Parker - Wardell Gray, A1 Cohn, 
Zoot Sims and Stan Getz, for example. Like those men, 
Hamilton has an ability to come up with an extraordinarily 
smooth succession of fresh, logically interlocking phrases that 


“I was born in 1954, grew up in Providence, Rhode 

weaving and dyed fabrics - that kind of thing. I started 
playing drums when I was about five, got a piano when I was 
about six, and I took clarinet lessons when I was eight, so 
between the three I had a pretty good background. I was 
interested in jazz as a very young kid, mostly my father’s 
records that were lying around the house - Louis Armstrong, 
Eddie Condon* Bix Beiderbecke, Ellington and Basie. 

“I Was playing in rock bands when I was 11 and 12 years 
old, but it got stale to me by the time I was 14 or so when I 
heard a couple of younger rock guys who were getting into 
blues* and that appealed to me right away, there was more 
improvisation and more jazz feel to it. I started listening to 
B B King and Muddy Waters, and that was a natural doorway 
back into jazz - the elements are all there. My first professional 
work was on harmonica with a blues band, then, when I was 
about 16* I took up playing tenor seriously. We played blues 
all night long — pretty much trying to play like the rhythm 
and blues sax players of the 50s - Red Prysock, Jimmy Forrest, 
Plas Johnson. I think it was really good for me to play all that 
blues — it’s the basis of the whole thing.” 

Thus Hamilton and his circle unselfconsciously recapitu¬ 
lated musical history. 

“The band I had at the time just gradually became more Of a 
jazz band. I think it had to do with the kind of people we were 
going to see — Illinois Jacquet, Lockjaw Davis, Arnett Cobb. 
Those guys were playing lots of blues, but also other things. 
So we started to think that we wouldn't mind playing some of 
that ourselves. Gradually our repertoire began to change - it 
wasn’t even a conscious decision - we just ended up playing 
jazz. Chuck RiggS was in that band on drums, and the other 
guys I’m still playing with - Chris Flory and Phil Flanigan - 
were on the scene too, but Chris had his own group. We were 











a little coterie.” 

The late 60s and early 70s were about the lowest point jazz 
has ever reached in popularity. Even becoming a fan at that 
stage was regarded as a sign of considerable eccentricity, let 
alone setting out to become a performer in an idiom that was 
widely regarded as doomed. Was that part of the appeal? 

“Maybe that’s why it was attractive to us. Anyway, we 
weren’t hunting for friends. It was a wonderful time for me, in 
feet. I was hearing a lot of things for the first time, all the 
classic guys — Coleman Hawkins, Don Byas, Ben Webster, 
Lester Young. Men like Gene Ammons and Sonny Stitt were 
doing records that were fairly gimmicky at that time, but if 
you heard them on their gigs they were playing straight-ahead 
stuff. I had yet to get into guys like Stan Getz and Zoot Sims 
who I grew to admire a lot later. I was just trying to swallow 
up everything I could. 

“I moved to New York in 76, when I was 22. About a year 
before I had played with Roy Eldridge in Boston, and Roy 
hooked me up with an agent who got me into Michael’s Pub 

York and getting a six-week gig. I got a lot of publicity - I 
was written up in the New Yorker — which kind of laid things 
out for me and made it easy. Roy was great. He was an 
exciting person to be around, and an example. He was also 
extremely critical. He pulled no punches so that when I did 
something that he didn’t think was good he told me so 
straight away - which was very good for me. ” 

One of the keys to Hamilton’s career, it seems to me, is 
that he was just old enough to be an apprentice in a tradition 
that was still thriving in the mid-70s, but began to disappear a 
few years later. Did Hamilton see it like that? 

“Yes, I’ve always figured that we got the very tail end of it. 
I’m really glad I got to spend time with people like Roy, 
Illinois, Jo Jones, and Vic Dickenson and learn things from 
them. Because I barely made it. That was a good period in the 
70s and when a lot of guys came out and started to play again. 
Some of them were at the top of their form. I heard Jo Jones 
play breathtaking drums - absolutely unbelievable drum¬ 
ming. Also Roy on certain nights - one night he wouldn’t play 
anything, and the next night he’d be frightening, he’d scare 
every trumpet-player in New York.” 

Hamilton became a star musician very soon after his arrival 
in New York. That was lucky — but was it also unnerving? 

“I was the first person of my age to get some national, and 
finally international, exposure playing this kind of music. And 
I think for that reason a lot of people used me for kind of 

people - the music that they loved had been declared dead and 
they were given a chance to believe maybe it wasn’t. On the 
other hand, I was just a 22-year-old kid trying to play the 
horn. I was already nervous, and all that nonsense made me a 
lot more nervous. The most difficult thing was that I was 
supposed to sound really good all the time, and I wasn’t 
experienced enough to sound good all the time. Sometimes I 


sounded good, and sometimes I sounded like a kid who was 
just learning how to play. 

“I didn’t have much interest in preserving the pure swing 
style the way people might have thought. I just wanted to play 
swinging jazz on some nice tunes and express myself, but I 
didn’t have a whole lot of interest in being the latest thing 

force things. When I was 18 years old I thought the dumbest 
thing you can do is to worry about doing something new. You 
should try to improvise all the time, otherwise you just dry 
up. But in terms of major directional changes, the most 
pretentious, awful thing is to try to force things. I’ve stuck 
with that, and it’s paid off because I have changed - very 
gradually, and it was worth waiting for. I think I do have a 
recognisable style because of that, and it’s built on solid 
ground. But I welcome changing, so long as it feels good and 

“Harmonically, Bird and Dizzy Gillespie were influences 
from a very early time - I just never played the bebop tunes. 
And as I’ve gone along I’ve become more harmonically 
sophisticated to the point where today my harmonic language 
is very heavily indebted to Bird. People who said that I only 
listened to music before Bird were listening to the tone more 
than to the notes.” 

Hamilton has never been tempted to go exploring beyond 
the limits of bebop. “I never was taken emotionally with 
modal jazz or free jazz, and I think that’s the reason why I 
didn’t get involved with them.” But about style he is a liberal, 
if a stickler about quality. Before I left, I asked him which of 
his tenor-playing contemporaries he admired. 

“There aren’t so many who are playing exactly the way I 
play, but there are a lot of guys who interest me. I love Lew 
Tabackin’s playing, and I think Ken Peplowski plays wonder¬ 
ful tenor, and I like Bennie Wallace. I think Branford Marsalis 
is a great tenor player, I love the way he plays; I think Michael 
Brecker’s very good although it’s a different sort of thing from 
what I do. I’m just naming guys who I know I could go and 
see and have a good time and get something out of it.” 

And that, I suspect, is Scott Hamilton’s idea of what jazz is 
all about. • 


Scott Hamilton Is A Good Wind Who Is Blowing Us No III 


In New York City 

Back To Back (w/Buddy Tate) 



A Sailboat In The Moonlight (w/Ruby Braflf) 

Soft Lights And Sweet Music (w/Gerry Mulligan) 


Music Of Jimmy Van Heusen (Rosemary Clooney) 


OW! (Concord All Stars) 
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MIDEM 
THE MUSIC 
SHOW 

PALAIS DES FESTIVALS, CANNES, FRANCE. 

20-24 JANUARY 1991 




More business, more events, more participants, more concerts, 
more breaking acts, more deals. And more music. 

Pop, Rock, Rap, Jazz, Classical, Contemporary. From sound waves to new wa 
Midem is tuned to your success. 

Make the most of your participation. 

A stand delivers high profile to your company and is the most efficient 
way to do business. 


Advertise your product & promote your ad 


The Midem Preview & Daily News keeps you up to the minute 
on international music news. Book a page & make your mark 
to a captive audience. 


Contact Peter Rhodes today. 

Make the most of the promotional opportunities. 

And let Midem make it happen for you. 
Midem, 25 years of getting it right! 


PETER RHODES, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ORGANISATION, 
METROPOLIS HOUSE, 22 PERCY STREET, LONDON W1P 9FF. 
TELEPHONE: 071 528 0086 FAX: 071 895 0949 TELEX: 920173 

Midem is not open to members of the general public. 



























It’s True, Jack Daniels Whiskey 
Is No Better Today Than 
When Jack Daniel Created It. 


In 1866, Jack Daniel created the world’s first 
Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 

Then, for over 120 years, nobody did anything to 
improve it. Today’s Jack Daniel’s has the same rare taste 
as when Mr. Jack first made it. Which means it’s 
still mellowed drop by drop. That’s the way you’ve 
always liked it. So, we promise, we’re still not planning 
any improvements. 



SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 










music without knobs on 




y. Photo by Howard Sooley. 


Woodbridge wasn’t what I’d expected. I’d 
always assumed that Brian Eno would live way up in some 
apartment block — minimalist furniture, tasteful abstracts, 
amazing views of a cityscape reflected in the glass facades of 
adjacent buildings, that sort of thing. Not this quaint little 
railway station, flanked on one side by yachts stranded on a 
muddy estuary, and on the other by a windswept recreation 
area where a handful of kids could be found making the most 
of a sleepy Sunday morning. Eno was born and grew up in 
Woodbridge, and came back to live here a few years ago. It 
has, when you come to think of it, something of the quietly 
disquieting nature of his own ambient music: that distinctive¬ 
ly East Anglian sense of a landscape which seems featureless at 
first, drawing you into a state of fixed contemplation which 
slowly allows various scattered, unsettling details to register 
on the newly attentive eye and ear. 

Eno lives in a large, handsome house in what seems to be a 
fairly exclusive residential area. “Come upstairs,” he said, “I 
was just cleaning my desk.” Foolishly this called to mind some 
18th-century writing cabinet, strewn with recording contracts 
and lecture notes: but of course he was referring to the mixing 
desk which dominates his studio on the first floor. Here I’m in 
for another surprise, having envisaged a huge basement room 
crammed to the ceiling with the latest in state-of-the-art 
equipment. It turns out to be bright and airy, with East- and 
South-facing windows overlooking a well-kept garden, and 
little in the way of gadgetry apart from a row of guitars, two 
very used-looking keyboards and some mikes, effects units and 
loudspeakers - the latter embellished with photographs of his 
daughter. 


much prompting, after some initial edginess, to get him 
talking about himself fluently and within a wide frame of 
reference: so fluently, in fact, that the conversation can be 

with my one rather futile effort at getting him to talk about 
his latest instrumental record. 


I think it’s different, but not everybody else might. It’s 
more orchestral, I guess. There’s an orchestral piece I want to 
put on this record, but I don’t know whether I’ll get it finished 
in time. I’d made some pieces with synthesiser - just DX7, 
really - and I thought it would be interesting to say to a group 
of players: make this sound, make a copy of this. Of course it’s 
technically impossible, really: what would be interesting is the 
nature of the failure. So the way I presented this project — 
working with the Kreisler Orchestra, which is a 16-piece 
string orchestra — was to say, You have to imagine that this 
tape I’m about to play you is something that a sort of 
cosmo-anthropologist has found on another planet. You have 
no way of knowing how it’s made and you have no way of 
reproducing it other than with your instruments. How would 
you do that? So we were trying the idea of trying to recreate 
electronic sounds with acoustic instruments - the opposite way 
round from what’s usually done, you know. And we’ve made a 
bit of progress, but it’s much harder than I thought. 


But then if you look back at his career to date, Eno's claim 
to distinction has never rested on being at the cutting edge of 
new technological developments, but on being able to put the 
existing technology to more intelligent use than most of his 
peers. On the musical front he’s kept a low profile since the 
mid-1980s, concentrating on producing other artists and, 
more importantly, setting up the audio-visual installations 
which have won him much wider attention abroad (particular¬ 
ly in Europe) than at home.This autumn, however, he has two 
new albums coming out: a solo instrumental project, and a 
collection of songs in collaboration with John Cale. This was 
the ostensible reason for our interview, but he admits cheerful¬ 
ly that “I don’t give a fuck about promotion, actually,” and 
seems more interested in discussing the conceptual aspects of 
his work than in anaesthetising the listener with buffish 
minutiae or amusing showbusiness anecdotes. 

Eno is a famously articulate interviewee, and it doesn’t take 


It seem odd that, despite your reputation as a pioneer , you should 
still be working with the DX7, and that you haven't been converted to 
digital recording or samplers. It makes you seem almost reactionary. 

I am very reactionary, actually. What I think is interesting 
is not the tool but the nature of the rapport between the player 
and the tool. The DX7 is a very old-fashioned and unsophisti¬ 
cated machine, but I really know how to play it, and I really 
know how to programme it. Just like all those guitars there - 
there are people who can do things with those that are so 
delicate, no synthesiser player would ever approach that kind 
of delicacy. And I have a friend who plays the violin - just four 
strings, right, a simple tool - but the nature of her connection 
with that instrument is very very deep. As a result she can do 
very sensitive and delicate things with it. 

Now the opposite of this is the typical synthesiser player 
who gets the new model with 14,000 new sounds in it, and 

















“STRINGS”, 

They’re not listenin, 
“BRASS” sound on th 


3n that says “BRASS”, an 


very in 


sting idea, and people who do rap and hip-hop and 
>e able to stick 


together and make pictures out of all these diagi 

don’t realise they’re working with diagrams. They thi 
they’re working with the real thing in some way. 

I accept all the limitations of DX7s - they’re simple a 
there are many sounds you can’t build with them. But w 

got five sounds on it, but most guitar players know mi 
about sounds than most synthesiser players. Much mo 
They’re used to understanding that they’re not dealing w 
names. One of the great things about the Fender Stratocaste: 

did, if they sakT’HORNS” and "STRINGS", that would hi 
been a disaster. The fact is you have to listen for that, not re* 
Everyone sees synthesisers as the great breakthrough it 


to have 


record, s 


! strings 

’STRINGS’ ”. This is a stupidity to me. The real reason I work 
with this machine is that I know how to fuck it up. 

to a manufacturer, actually, but nothing’s come of it. I 
thought that you should make each circuit in quadruplicate or 
even in . . . ten-duplicate, whatever that is . . . but you 

nents you can get hold of. What you’d get is an average of a lot 
of circuits trying to do the same thing, so you could sum them 
— like they do with inertial navigation systems in aeroplanes. 
You see the good thing about cheap components is that they 


it that 




negotiation with the instrument. That’s part of what hearing 
music is about. So I want synthesisers to be more like that: to 
be more complicated. Not complicated in the sense of giving 
you more choices — that’s a boring form of complication: I 
mean in the sense of giving you less choices, but ones that are 
individually rich and complex. 


This sounds like a straight theoretical co 
your involvement in the 1970s with people who were deliberately 
trying to build irregularities into their music: like the Portsmouth 
Sinfonia or Gavin Bryars, say, in 1, 2, 1-2-3-4 (in which the 
musicians play along with tape recorders running at different speeds}. 
Incidentally, that isn’t one of Bryars’s more successful pieces, is it? 

It suffered from a mistake that a lot of systems music 
suffered from, which was to put all its attention on to the 
system, on to how the thing was going to be made. One of the 
unspoken canons of systems music was that it didn’t matter 
what the input was. It was sort of fussy even to worry about 
what the input was. Whereas the result in terms of sound is 
totally dependent, actually, on what the input to the system 


l, for in 
e. Or a piece that had cc 


Id have been a 


make it more irregular and unpredictable. So I use 
idspeakers with it, to start to create formant patterns, 
ely record it just direct into the desk, it goes through 
ngs on the way: that mike in particular, close up to 
ly loudspeaker there. I guess all this is reactionary in 
in that it shows I like complicated old sounds, but 
i less reactionary than the point of view which says, “I 


sically feasible. Be 
hat really buggere 


: a lot of respect for them. 


d the sc 




itely very ai 


hought Christ, what a 
had it been played on proper drums. You know, don’t get all 
these bearded eggheads, get people who play drums and say to 

way you want them. Get conga players, people who really 
respond to the sound of their instruments. But all that, you 
see, belonged to another aesthetic - this was all impure 
thinking, a little bit like saying to Jackson Pollock, “Hey, I 

because that wasn’t what it was supposed to be about. 


nt - that 
ig, so she plays 
iy. The rapport 


Well, snob art - fine art - is always doing this thing of 
tossing out the baby with the bathwater, because it’s always 
taking ideological positions, and ideological positions don’t 


jmposers then, and you di 


ik about the input at all, 






: it’s kind of become 

sic by the yard, s 
this way of reconfiguring ideas. Nyman is an example: you 
Id ring up Michael tonight and say, “I’d like a two-and-a- 
rter-hour opera by Friday”, and he’d probably be able to do 
at a push. Because it’s in the nature of that music that 
re’s not a lot of attention given to dynamics or how things 
nge, or to the emotional resonances of things: it’s, “Right, 
?’s the melody, and here’s the way we shuffle the compo- 
ts of the melody together.” It sometimes produces good 
sic, actually, but the thing is that the production of good 
11 these things. You don’t have 
nelodies, you don’t have to have interesting 


Compromise is obviously important to you, so what sort 
of compromises do you find yourself making in the studio? When you 
were working on the new album with John Cale, for instance. 

It’s very hard to describe exactly what the nature of the 
collaboration is because it’s not consistent from song to song. 
The first time we worked together was about 17 years ago, I 
think, but this particular collaboration really started from a 
song on his last record [ Words For The Dying] called “The Soul 
Of Carmen Miranda”, which is a very successful song: it has a 
very odd mood to it, very much the product of two different 
sensibilities. We probably don’t agree about that much 
musically, and we certainly don’t agree about much in the 
sense of how you do things. We spend a lot of time arguing. 
But this friction occasionally produced something really 
different — something he would never have done alone and I 


song, and it’s fine if 
but it’s a stupid e: 
having nothing to s 


simple L that, 
was this feeling 


:. U2 is the only band I’ 


seen a lot of other bands who atten 
they thought it was ideologically correct to do so, but it never 
worked: there was always a strong dominant personality who 

So if it's not democratic, what would be the political model of your 


It’s probably a little bit like the relationship that may have 
existed between two neighbouring principalities in pre- 
Bismarck Germany: constant sorties across the frontier and 
occasional truces and treaties and occasional coincidences of 
purpose, in a general feeling of rivalry or discomfort. Which is 
a fairly good description of the way most species exist together: 
a mixture of competition, collaboration and agreement about 


What is puzzling to me is why there’s such a gap in people’s 
minds between songs and other things: why it should be seen 
as such a huge jump to move from one to the other. To some 
extent I guess I’ve also been guilty of that in that one of the 
reasons I stopped doing songs was that I was fed up of the 
personality factor of songwriting. One of the reasons I started 
again was because I was fed up of not singing. I like singing a 
lot. It’s probably the only thing I can do with any proficiency. 

I sing quite differently now, I think, from the way I used 
to. Probably better. Some of the differences are purely 
technical, in the sense that the voice is produced from a 
different place. I used to deliberately sing very nasally, and 

chest], which means that there’s also some kind of roundness to 
it as well, and my voice is lower in pitch than it used to be. 

was interested before in dehumanising it quite a lot: in the ^ 


s like that { making a squiggle in j 
;d movements, rather than just 4 
ore. So the shape of the singing | 


very complicated curves 
again. That’s all. 

I know it's going to 
regret having made this 
have been slagging me o 
they've just started liki 
realising why I was doin, 


and then straight li 
ad. I'm going to rei 
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joint out of time 


First things first. Lee hasn’t made my jazz movie, 
and probably not yours either. And I’m neither surprised nor 
especially upset about this, and I don’t think you should be. 
He has made a jazz movie, his jazz movie. And it’s the best jazz 
movie of modern times, kind of. 

Because it’s full of wrong thoughts and fascination, innova¬ 
tions, cliches and errors. In one sense, jazz is a trivial 
flavouring sprinkled on: in another, the whole film is struc¬ 
tured by a deep jazz aesthetic (or Lee’s reading of one). A 
classic Spike joint, it fills your head with arguments, dreams, 
tin pan alley playfulness, and provocative speculative riffs on 
how films work and what we want out of them, on how life 
works, and what we want out of it. This is not a small 
achievement. This is NOT a “classical” jazz film. Its successes 
and its failures kick far harder and deeper than either the 
stolidly dreary Bird or the melancholic and insubstantial Round 
Midnight. You may actually remember bits of Mo’ Better Blues. 

Here’s what’s in it: struggle, trouble, love, Denzel 
Washington, the Branford Marsalis quintet with Terence 
Blanchard on trumpet, borderline anti-semitism, a curious 
attempt to formulate an idea of “timeless" jazz, and the 
real-time (improvised) rhythms of today’s black Brooklyn 
bohos arguing about this and that. 

Here’s what’s missing (not all for the worse): real time 
history, earlier generations than those depicted (the central 
figure is born circa I960), anything beyond sketchy character¬ 
isation, Berklee, Juilliard, Miles Davis, the existence of the 
recording industry, and any (serious) intimations of the 
external/internal aesthetic pressures of (say) rap, rock, soul, or 
even free. 

The story, such as it is, concerns Bleek Gilliam, trumpeter 
(actor: Washington; soundtrack: Blanchard), whose underpaid 
band packs the Beneath The Underdog club nightly. His being 
torn between his art and his life, his horn and his women (he 
can’t or won’t decide between Indigo - Joie Lee - and Clarke - 
Cynda Williams), his music and making a living off it. In 


short, The Artist’s Tale: which never changes. 

Bleek’s obsessive musical discipline cramps out everything 
else, everything he doesn’t quite care enough about: until 
finally the music itself can’t survive: until he’s redeemed by 
the love of a good woman. As a frame, this is pretty whiskered 
(as several US critics have already pointed out, some with some 
asperity). And as a story, it’s told without Hollywood craft. 
But that’s a plus. Lee’s semi-deliberate carelessness locks into 
colour, intensity, momentary ideas, curious sidewinding in¬ 
terludes - when he wants plot, he sometimes just gestures. 
Like, u>e know all this, come on, get on with it. Is there a difference 
between this and the bop master of your choice rewiring cheap 
sheetsongs, digging demons out of dross? Yes, but it’s down 
to chops rather than deep understanding. 

Because he’s right. We do know this stuff. A specific, 
respectable, overburdened, over-repeated Cosby-ish history of 
Great Jazz weighs heavily on our generation, draining the 
music of its dissident intellectual power. It badly needs 
retelling. Does it need retelling badly? If that means being 
forced out of shape, to have the (African-American) truth and 
passion wrung from it, maybe so. 

There are times here when Lee reminds me of the 
young Godard, all primary colours, pop-pulp impatience, and 
effortlessly cheeky intelligence. Lee himself plays Gilliam’s 
childhood friend and useless manager. Giant, whose incompe¬ 
tence and gambling (which Gilliam is too preoccupied to 
tackle), are responsible for all the bad things that happen. 
Read that as you will, oh deconstructioneers. Actors (three 
times that I noticed) tumble out of acting in mid¬ 
improvisation and ghost, and as the cameras are allowed to 
roll, visibly and smilingly patch up the scene. 

There are also the errors, some of them ugly. His portrayal 
of the club-owning brothers Moe and Josh Flatbush (John and 
Nicholas Turturro) as money-grubbing, foul-mouthed and 
cartoon Jewish doesn’t pack much of a redeemable charge. 




“Do you know anything after 1965?” DENZEL WASHINGTON and SPIKE LEE 



Lee’s “messages” in re stereotyping are always deeply tangled 
arguments which dramatic clashes highlight, unwind and 
retangle, but he lets himself down stupidly here. Perhaps 
(being charitable) he wanted NOT to make an issue-film (as 
if), and the only way he knew was by reducing the clashes in 
intensity and number, so that what remained is one side of a 
deeper debate about the forces that shaped this music (there 
were plenty of rotten club-owners and some of them were 

critic Nat Hentoff was moved, in the Village Voice , to describe 
this particular riff as “quintessentially crude anti-semitism”, 
the “kind you see on the walls of toilets”. Actually it put me 
immediately in mind of comedian Jackie Mason’s reprehens- 
ibly ugly-funny schtick (but this may be the same thing). 

More profoundly disappointing (though less offensive) is his 
reverent attempt at presenting a kind of timeless jazz- 80s, via 
mix-it-up mise-en-scene that blends all eras. Jazz, as a music 


(and as a way of thinking), is very precisely NOT timeless. 
Timeless music means, now and forever, dead Europeans 
{Bird, Amadeus without the laughs, could have used Tom 
Hulse’s dissing grin and stupid dirtiness). ‘Timely’ and 
‘untimely’ are both happier words for jazz and how it should be 
treated - they’re also the modes of attack Lee’s best at. 

Jazz aesthetics (Lee’s reading, mine, maybe yours, maybe 
not Hentoffs) have deep roots in African-American polylogue 
— multiple voice collectivity, hidden meanings, double mean¬ 
ings, underclass coding, serious politics as theatrical-comic 
gesture (from Sun Ra to the Panthers): things not being what 
they seem, things not being what they are. There’s a lot of that 
here - Lee can call on it without thinking. He wanted to call it 
A Love Supreme, but Coltrane’s widow wouldn’t let him. 
There’s too much blind love, and nowhere near enough past 
thinking, but as a “jazz” movie — if not a movie “about” jazz - 
Mo' Better Blues gives us something to be going along with. • 
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ruler of the cool 


There aren’t many specifically musical insights to 
be gleaned from Miles Davis’s The Autobiography , but here’s an 
aside he makes early on: “In order for me to play a note it has 
to sound good to me. A note has to be in the same register that 
the chord was in when I played it back, at least then it did. 
Back in bebop, everybody used to play real fast. But I didn’t 
ever like playing a bunch of scales and shit. I always tried to 
play the most important notes in the chord, to break it up. I 
used to hear all those musicians playing all them solos and 
notes and never nothing you could remember.” 

So much for bebop. The young man from St Louis 
(dismissed in down beat's review of “Now’s The Time” as a 

he was the trumpeter on many of the most famous bebop 
recordings, with Charlie Parker, for Savoy and Dial. This is 
the logical place to start listening to Miles Davis on record, 
although anyone accustomed to the Miles of Kind Of Blue, On 
The Comer or even Walkin' might be dismayed at the playing 
on most of his records from the 40s. Davis matured early, but 
not in the dazzling, virtuosic manner of Lee Morgan or Booker 


Little. 

Nobody really listens to the sides with Parker to hear the 
trumpet solos. It’s unfair. Here was the most brilliantly 
powerful musician of the time matched with a tentative, often 
puzzled trumpeter. Actually, he was already sounding at least 
something like the Davis of later years: on “Ornithology”, 
made a few weeks before his 20th birthday, there is a stretch to 
a cracking high note that offers an artless pre-echo of the kind 
of ploy which the mature Davis would use all the time. But 


Parker knew what he was doing. Not only did Miles’s 
hesitations throw the leader’s own playing into an even more 
affirmative light, it was the downbeat cast of the trumpeter’s 
middle range and his delicate phrasing which produced the 
contrast in Parker’s discs. Just as, in their different ways, John 
Coltrane and Red Garland would counter the trumpeter in the 
mid-50s quintet. 

It’s not as if Davis was a bungler. He steadily improves his 
technique through the Dial and Savoy sessions, and by the 
time of his first date as a leader (14 August 1947) he was 
skilful enough to dare attempt a kind of neo-bop session at the 
very height of bebop’s preeminence: “Milestones" and “Half 
Nelson” try too hard to be modern melodies, but the urbane 
pulse of the date is unlike any under Parker’s name (Bird 
played tenor on these sides), fluency displacing the jangled 
nerves of straight-ahead bop. 

Still, Davis could scarcely match the dexterity and sheer 
impact of trumpeters such as Gillespie, Howard McGhee or 
Fats Navarro. One only has to listen to the brutal exuberance 
of Gillespie’s meeting with Parker in their single Verve session 
together in 1950 to hear the difference: such Samsonian 
playing was beyond Miles. He called it “music that didn’t have 
harmonic lines that you could easily hum out on the street 
with your girlfriend trying to get over with a kiss”. Instead, he 
put together a little band which tried to sound like Claude 
Thornhill’s orchestra. He even got in Thornhill’s arranger, Gil 
Evans, and wrote to the pianist John Lewis (in Paris!) and 
asked him to score something for it. 

The band played this music at The Royal Roost in 1948 but 







































it wasn't until 1949 and 1950 that the sessions for Birth Of The 
Cool took place. As modern as they have been claimed to be, 
the tracks now sound almost quaint, with their tuba and 
french horn parts adding a cafe-society flavour to the music 

As vehicles for Davis’s own playing, they’re clearly more 
effective than any offhand bebop chart: the trumpet solos on 
“Godchild” and “Boplicity”, with their brassless tone and 
reluctantly aggressive attack, are typical. But it’s hard to 
detect anything in these sides that was especially important to 
what Miles would do in the 50s. He’d already learned about 

cupations, from Parker. His association with Gil Evans 
commenced here, but they did little more together until Miles 
Ahead. These sessions seem more important for Gerry Mulli- 

I t was at this point that Davis got himself hooked on 
junk, and the next four years on record are peculiarly mixed. 

studio dates, beautiful things on the others. A final date with 

under the name ‘Charlie Chan’) updated the old relationship in 
“Au Privave” and “She Rote”, made in July 1951: Parker is 
still sulphurous, Davis is monk-like in his restraint and 

label, but the early sessions are wildly inconsistent: a muddled 

Lee Konitz found Miles scarcely playing at all, and it wasn’t 
until the October 1951 date that he sounded good, in his first 
extended solos on record. He plays with a replenished range of 
techniques — bent notes, churlish pauses in the flow, brusque 
rhythmical flurries and a sound that is a cardinal opposite to 
Gillespie's titanic smoothness - but appears to be lost as to 
how to make them come together. His solos lack inner 
organisation, except at ballad tempo, where his painstaking 
step creates its own melancholy impact. 

Probably the most interesting music from this period comes 
in the three sessions for Blue Note, which have now been 
reissued in chronological order on two CDs, Miles Davis Vol 
I/Vol II. Davis remembers that “I really thought people played 

McLean’s awkwardness ties down the ensembles, and Miles 
himself seems detached. “Chance It” (alias “Max Is Making 
Wax”) is bop out of its time, played in boredom, and Miles is 

where he turns a fluff on the first take of “Donna” into a trill - 
it wakes up the whole solo, but he discards the idea on the next 
take. “Yesterdays” (which he refused to let McLean play on!) 
and “How Deep Is The Ocean” are thin-lipped, bloodless 
ballads, the trumpeter drawing pointless shapes in the air. 

follows on the first CD, fhe March 1954 date: it’s almost a 
shock to hear the crisp, purposeful playing of the resuscitated 
Davis. "It Never Entered My Mind” invents the burnished 


devastating ballads of the late 50s;^The Leap” and “Weirdo” 
are scintillating. The second of the Blue Note dates has a tense 
brightness to it, but it seems shallow in comparison, which 
might be explained by the circumstances outlined in Davis’s 
book: Miles and Jimmy Heath were both high after scoring off 
Elmo Hope, and drummer Art Blakey was allegedly flying 

I’d say that 1954 saw Miles producing the best jazz 
recordings of his life. What’s remarkable about his five 
principal recording dates in this year is the way they’re 
balanced between jazz ages - between the hothouse of bop, the 

unselfconscious again while in such command of his in¬ 
strumental powers. April 3 produced “Solar”; April 29 
brought about the remarkable session with J J Johnson, 
Horace Silver and Lucky Thompson on “Walkin’ ” and “Blue 
N’ Boogie”. Davis’s seven choruses on “Walkin’ ” elicit a % 
crystal-clear spontaneity, a hip elegance that really was new to 
jazz. Silver remembered that the planning involved only 
“busking a couple of head arrangements”, and Miles sounds 
truly unencumbered, blowing in free air, every note sounded 
in a way that almost recalls Hoagy Carmichael’s description of 
Bix Beiderbecke, “a mallet hitting a chime”. 

June 29 saw Miles back with Sonny Rollins, and the first 
use of the pinched, punctured harmon mute sound on “Oleo”. 
And then came the celebrated Christmas Eve session with 
Monk and Milt Jackson. Miles ordered Monk not to play 
behind him on his solos, which heightens the luminous 
atmosphere of the music, with Jackson’s vibes tolling forlornly 
somewhere in the mix. The trumpet improvisations on “The 
Man I Love”, “Swing Spring” and “Bags Groove” are a 
matchless blend of tonal beauty, architectural severity — no 
line is left hanging or leads to a dead end — and a freewheeling 
energy. Davis had begun to mine the deep-sea melancholy 
which he would ultimately turn into affectation, but here his 

When Miles Davis began recording with Charlie Parker, it 

this: jolting accents, merciless tempos, harshly vivid lines and 
metres. Davis worked his way out of that and into a softer, 

Charlie Parker: The Complete Savoy Sessions Vol 1-5 (Savoy, LP) 

Miles Davis With Homs (Prestige!OJC, LP/CD) 

Blue Haze (PrestigelOJC, LP/CD) 

Walkin' (PrestigelOJC, LPICD) 

Bags' Groove (PrestigelOJC, LP/CD) 

Next month: the Great Quintets, 1955-1969 
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hey ba ba re bop 

A special Wire survey of the music that swung out of swing, dropped bombs, cooled off, hardened and finally went free. 






what is this thing called bop? 

Richard Cook gets his tale caught in the changes as he tries to define 
what — and when — bebop was. 

We all know about (be)bop. Or do we? The story of bop 


title such as Lionel Hampton's “Hey-Ba-Ba-Re-1 
all you need to know about that. As simple as 
though, it’s often open to mystification, in the 

True bebop, if there is such a thing - and let’s say for the 
sake of getting somewhere that there is - didn’t really last very 
long. The experiments of Monk, Parker, Gillespie, Roach and 
the rest solidified into a specific genre within a very few years. 
The 9 January 1945 record date by Dizzy Gillespie’s Quintet, 
which produced “Bebop” and “Good Bait”, is one useful 

how about the 1949 session by Fats Navarro and Don 
Lanphere, which spawned the stunning “Stop” and “Go”, 
made a few months before Navarro’s death? The trumpeter was 
in some ways the quintessential bebop musician: he adopted 
the style, honed it, yet never had time to take it any further 
than the almost crystalline perfection of his finest records. 

Other leaders, of course, did have time to progress with it: 
Monk, Gillespie, Powell, Haig, Roach, even Parker himself. 
The tight compress of three-minute records, two-chorus solos 
and clattery, in-your-face studio sounds was relaxing and 
uncoiling by 1950; as soon as LP records came in, hard bop 
began to develop. Blakey’s Jazz Messengers and Silver’s groups 
didn’t sound like the first wave of bop at all. As intensely as 
they played, they had time to think, to settle down, to shift 
the shapes of the bop ensemble into characterful group sounds. 

It’s possible to subdivide bop into a wide range of categor- 

except by way of calling to mind players who suit each style. 
Dexter Gordon and Don Byas, for instance, weren’t really 


X^ardell Gray was 
the slightest of bebop overtones. Howard 
the other hand, was a bopper with swing 

r swing player, a post-swing pre-bopper who 

? It gets worse. Once you get out of the original 
tters get complicated. Hard boppers such as 
rd and Jackie McLean could just as easily have 
bebop, yet both men wound up in ftee-playing 
situations: freebop! And both have subsequently returned to 

the end of the original bebop era, but you’d never really call 
Mulligan a bopper, even though he played bop-like tunes and 
worked with boppish characters. Phil Woods and Peter King 
are seen as unblemished keepers of bop’s spiritual flame, but 
both are too young to have played in bop’s prime, and their 
musicianship has inevitably been informed by all that’s 

It’s impossible to turn up and play straight bebop now. 
Maybe the only remaining musician who could do that is Red 
Rodney, who was away from active playing long enough to 
make his bop language as close to purely authentic as possible. 
Lou Donaldson is convinced that nothing much has happened 
since Charlie Parker, but his own alto playing has the feel of a 
repertory performer, a man speaking a language that most 
recognise but aren’t sure they can talk. 

It might simply be that bop is in the ear of the beholder. 
But the point stands that bop was fated to last only a brief 
period. The insurrectionary climate which attended its musical 
birth had no cause to be sustained: once established, bop was 
organised and tagged and sent on its way. Once post-war 


d bop, post-bop, freebop. Yet 
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SINGULAR ENCOUNTERS is the result of an obsession: to record the innermost thoughts 
of some of the most interesting men of our time. All of them reveal their public and private 
faces and express a broad range of opinion. 

Naim Attallah, author of WOMEN, again demonstrates his special gift for 
drawing out confidences: the result is a collection of fascinating and self-revealing profiles of 
men of influence and insight. 
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Jazz in Durham Cathedral 


2.30pm GENESIS SUITE 

7.00pm Holy Communion 


Saturday 6 October 

Tickets for Genes* £7. £5 £3 (cones available for senior citizens and UB« 

































































the charts Every month 


extraordinary orbit of the world's jazz and new music magazine. Why not send us your own current playlisi 
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Plus: Don Cherry, Billy Jenkins, Evan Parker, Jazz Passengers, Sun Ra and a birthday bow to Bill Dixon. 


























songs from 

the victorious city 

an aural innovation 

minarets and memories 

a single contribution 

anne dudley 

from THE ART OF NOISE 

and jaz coleman 


from KILLING JOKE 


...a unique collaboration 
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Fugue for^ 


forgotten musicians. 


Money is often the theme of many professional 
musicians' worries. The problem could be solved by 
the Musicians Benevolent Fund. 

For nearly 70 years we have been helping needy 
musicians and their families, supporting them 
through difficult times in their careers and giving 
money and advice. 


If you enjoy music, please don't forget those 
who have made that enjoyment possible. 

Please send a donation, large or small, to: 

MUSICIANS BENEVOLENT FUND 

160gleStreet. London W1P7LG. 



Blues Fell This Morning 

Meaning in the Blues 

PAUL OLIVER 

Foreword by RICHARD WRIGHT 

This is a new, thoroughly revised edition of Paul 
Oliver's classic study of the blues. First published in 
the eariy 1960s, this remarkable book has not been 
superseded and its reappearance will be welcomed 
by all who wish to understand the complexity of 
meaning in the blues and the experiences they 
expressed. 

This revised edition contains many newly-recovered 
examples of blues, and the text has been updated in 
the light of the developments of the last thirty years. 

'... his frame of reference is as... concrete as 
though he himself had been born in the environment 
of the blues.' Richard Wright 

£3000 net HB 0 521 374|7 5 360 pp. 
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prophetically, The Shape Of 
Jazz To Come. 
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Sundays won’t be the same in Wl. see you next month. 
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